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PHARMACY 


A PROFESSION — A CAREER 





A CORDIAL INVITATION TO ATTEND 


Pharmacy Open House 


presented by 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY FACULTY 
OF PHARMACY - UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


MONDAY, MARCH 13th, 1961 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14th, 1961 
4.00 - 6.00 p.m. and 7.00 - 10.00 p.m. 


in the 


Pharmacy Building, 44-46 Gerrard St. E., Toronto 


You Will See 


THE MODERN DISPENSING LABORATORY 
THE INSTRUMENTATION LABORATORY 
THE MANUFACTURING LABORATORY 
DISPLAYS AND EXPERIMENTS BY STUDENTS 
THE FACULTY LIBRARY 


H 
. 
; : 


You Will Meet 


THE FACULTY STAFF 
THE GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
YOUR OLD ACQUAINTANCES 


The Undergraduate Society would especially appreciate your co-operation 
in bringing along any high school students from your community who 
may be interested in Pharmacy as a career. 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED 
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A VISIT TO GENEVA, PARIS AND LONDON 
A. Pharmacopoeia Internationalis. 


B. The School of Pharmacy, Univer- 
sity of London. 


It was the writer’s good fortune 
to have been invited to the headquart- 
ers of the World Health Organization 
in Geneva, Switzerland, to attend a 
meeting of the Expert Committee 
on Standards for Pharmaceuticals 
(International Pharmacopoeia) on 
December 4th to 9th, 1960. This made 
it possible to become familiar with 
the machinery by which the process 
of revision of the International Phar- 
macopoeia is carried out as well as to 
gain some impression of other import- 
ant work which the World Health 
Organization is doing as an agency of 
the United Nations. The meeting also 
provided the opportunity to meet the 
hard-working group in the Secretariat 
of W.H.O. concerned with pharma- 
ceuticals as well as a few of the key personnel concerned with stand- 
ards for drugs in various countries who were also attending as mem- 
bers of the Expert Committee. 


The World Health Organization was established in 1946 with the 
noble objective of “the attainment by all peoples of the highest possible 
level of health.” In certain areas it has carried on the work of the 
earlier Health Organization of the League of Nations. Included in this 
category was the werk toward unification of pharmacopoeias, i.e. in 
respect to nomenclature, strengths and standards of drugs. Under the 
guidance of an expert committee, whose work was co-ordinated by 
Mr. Paul Blane who was appointed secretary to the committee and 
Chief Pharmaceutical Officer at the Geneva headquarters, the text of 
Volume I, First Edition of the International Pharmacopoeia was 
published in 1951. Its preface states that it was published “in ful- 
filment of a long-expressed desire for the unification of pharma- 
copoeias.” Volume II of the First Edition appeared in 1955 and a 
Supplement in 1959. Representing Canada in the preparation of these 
publications was Dr. C. A. Morrell, Director, Food and Drug Direc- 
torate, Ottawa. 





Dr. F. N. Hughes 


Plans were commenced in 1955 for the Second Edition by the 
naming of an Advisory Panel on Specifications for Pharmaceuticals 
representing most of the member countries of the United Nations,, i.e. 
of the World Health Organization. As a member of that Panel, the 
writer has been in touch with developments through correspondence 
with the Secretariat and receipt of hundreds of official “Documents” 
containing comments and various proposals respecting basic principles 
as well as suggested specific standards for many drugs, etc. Progress 
in revision has been made in the following ways: 
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by suggestions from Panel members and the Secretariat ; 
by checking of various proposals for Identity Tests, Purity 
Tests, Assays, etc., in various laboratories; 

by study of the reports from the laboratories, the Secretariat 
and others respecting the proposals, by a “study group” of 
three members of the Panel; 

by study of recommendations from the “study group” to an 
Expert Committee meeting approximately once yearly ; 


(e) by approval by W.H.O. of recommendations from the Expert 
Committee. 


It was to the 1960 meeting of the Expert Committee that the 
writer was invited. Six others also attended as follows: Dr. T. Itai, 
National Institute of Hygiene, Tokyo, Member of the Japanese Phar- 
macopoeia Commission; Dr. T. Canback, Director of Chemical Re- 
search, Apotekens Kontrollaboratorium, Stockholm, Sweden; Mr. T. 
C. Denston, Secretary, British Pharmacopoeia Commission, London, 
Eng.; Dr. Krebs, Director Control Laboratories, E. Merck, Darmstadt, 
Germany ; Dr. Lloyd Miller, Director of Revision, U.S. Pharmacopeia; 
Dr. Margasinski, Poland. Also sitting in at the Meeting were mem- 
bers of the Secretariat including Dr. P. Senov from the U.S.S.R. 

The Committee sat in Committee Room “C-3” of Le Palais des 
Nations. Although this is one of the smaller rooms full facilities were 
available for simultaneous translation to and from any of the five 
“official” U.N. languages: English, French, Russian, Spanish, Chinese. 
For our sessions, however, it was only necessary for translators to 
work between French and English as all except one member under- 
stood English. At the first session the Committee elected Dr. Can- 
back as Chairman, Dr. Itai as Vice-Chairman and Dr. Miller and Mr. 
Denston as “rapporteurs”. Dr. Canback was a superb Chairman 
throughout the sessions which extended over five days. 

Approximately 150 monographs were considered in detail and 
most were approved for inclusion in the Second Edition of Ph.I. A num- 
ber of others were referred for checking to various laboratories. Some 
of these were brought to Canada for this purpose. The Committee also 
received a Report of the Subcommittee on Non-Proprietary Names. 
This subcommittee has been doing excellent work under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. T. C. Denston. It has approved some hundreds of such 
names for drugs among a large number of types of chemical com- 
pounds. 


School of Pharmacy, London University 


On the return trip the writer stopped over briefly in Paris and in 
London. In London the offices of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain in Bloomsbury Square were visited as well as the School of 
Pharmacy, University of London, Brunswick Square. Mr. F. W. 
Adams, Secretary of the Society was most cordial and took charge of 
his Canadian visitor throughout the afternoon and evening. Professor 
W. H. Linnell, Dean of the School of Pharmacy conducted the two of 
us on a whirlwind tour of the beautiful and well equipped new build- 
ing which had cost 1,400,000 pounds sterling and which now provides 
70,000 sq. ft. of functional space for about two hundred undergraduate 
and graduate students. About 26,000 sq. ft. are devoted to research 
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laboratories where excellent researches are being conducted. Included 
in these areas are: a special combustion laboratory, a completely 
shielded and grounded room for instruments, a radioisotope laboratory, 
and a special room for experiments which constitute a fire hazard 
(in a few seconds it can be automatically flooded with CO:). 

It was interesting to note that the traditonal approach to teaching 
of Pharmaceutics has been abandoned. No longer are separate courses 
taught in Pharmaceutical Preparations and in Compounding and 
Dispensing. Basic physical principles are emphasized throughout the 
pharmaceutical curriculum and applied on both smal] and large scale 
at the same time. Time is not spent on the mechanics of dispensing 
specialty products. The basic dispensing techniques are taught in the 
first year. Actual dispensing experience is gained in the-interneship 
period, not in the academic course. The Pharmaceutics courses also 
include Applied Bacteriology. The bacteriology laboratories are well 
equipped and were stated to be the best in the University. Another 
interesting feature of the Pharmaceutics programme is the approach 
taken to industrial pharmacy. A sound course in Pharmaceutical En- 
gineering Science is offered by Professor Train. In it basic engineering 
principles as applied to a pharmaceutical plant are taught. 

Apart from business the trip was very interesting. Geneva is 
beautifully situated on both sides of the junction of Lake Geneva and 
the Rhone River. The city is proud of its honoured history as a bastion 
of freedom and now as a centre of international conferences in Le 
Palais des Nations. As a republic it honours equally its own traditional 
flag and, as a canton of the Swiss confederation, the flag of Switzer- 
land. The “old city”, which dates back to mediaeval times and earlier, 
is preserved as a walled island within the town on the southeast bank. 
In it the tower of St. Peter’s Cathedral rises to commemorate John 
Calvin’s Reformation of 1536. 

F. NORMAN HUGHES. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


A meeting of the Executive of the Pharmacy Alumni Association 
was held on January 6, 1961. Present were—H. M. Corbett (Chair- 
man), P. W. Goldman, D. L. MacInnes, I. A. MacInnes, Dr. J. G. Nairn, 
J. H. Novogrodsky, D. A. Organ, Dr. G. R. Paterson, H. C. Peacock, 
and Miss A. E. Rutledge. 

Routine business included reports from the Chairman, the Secre- 
tary, and the Treasurer. The principal business was the report pre- 
sented by Professor Nairn, Chairman of the Committee appointed to 
prepare a suggested Constitution and By-laws for the Association. 
After careful consideration, the attached draft was accepted for sub- 
mission to the Annual Meeting for final approval. Warm thanks were 
expressed to Professor Nairn and his Committee for their excellent 
submission. The committee consisted of I. A. MacInnes, G. W. Davie, 
D. A. Organ, Miss Alice Rutledge, and H. M. Corbett. 

Mr. Don MacInnes stated that the Undergraduate Pharmaceutical 
Society is holding “Open House” at the Faculty of Pharmacy, on the 
evenings of Monday, March 13th, and Tuesday, March 14th, and sug- 
gested that the Pharmacy Alumni Association offer their services if 
required. Mr. MacInnes and Mr. Novogrodsky were appointed a com- 
mittee to contact the student committee, and were given power to act. 
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Congratulations were extended to the Secretary, Mr. H. C. Pea- 
cock, on his election as President of the Canadian Foundation for the 
Advancement of Pharmacy. 


It was noted with pleasure that International Honours had come 
to some of our members. Dean Hughes attended the meeting of the 
Expert Committee on Specifications for Pharmaceuticals (Interna- 
tional Pharmacopoeia), in Geneva, Switzerland, December 4th to 9th. 
Professor R. M. Baxter was invited to present a paper on the biosyn- 
thesis of ergot alkaloids during the Symposium on the Physiology and 
Biochemistry of Alkaloids, in Halle, East Germany, earlier in the year. 
Dean Hughes received the “Dean-of-the-Year”’ Award, and Mr. W. A. 
Wilkinson of Windsor the “Pharmacist-of-the-Year” Award, presented 
by the Rho Pi Phi International Professional Fraternity, at a meeting 
at Kiamesha Lake, N.Y., in September. Sister Fernande-Marie, Sud- 
bury, received one of the two prizes presented annually by the Amer- 
ican Institute of the History of Pharmacy, for an essay of permanent 
historical interest. The subject of her essay was “Attar of Rose”, an 
account of the life of Sister Ste. Rose. Both Sisters attended the meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Association, in Washington, 
where the presentation was made. Sister Columba, Toronto, is enjoy- 
ing a year’s internship at St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
a Canadian Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy Fellowship 
in Hospital Pharmacy. 

The Chairman reported on the annual Service of Remembrance 
and Consecration at the Memorial Tower, Hart House, on November 
eleventh. In memory of our members, a wreath was placed by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. A. Tilston, V.C., and Flying Officer R. M. Baxter. 
Lieut.-Col. R. W. Meikleham attended, together with Dean Hughes and 
your president. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PHARMACY ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 


Article I —Name—Pharmacy Alumni Association, University of 
Toronto. 

Article II —Objectives. 

(1) Effective liaison between the Faculty and the grad- 
uates at large. 

(2) Means of welcoming each class into the profession. 

(3) A means of fostering and maintaining an active in- 
terest in the University of Toronto Alumni and the 
Faculty of Pharmacy alumni. 

Article I1]—Members all graduates in Pharmacy at the University of 
Toronto. 

Article [V—Officers’ Honorary President, Past President, President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer. 

Article V —Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the 
association and five members to be elected at the annual 
meeting, two of whom shall be representatives of the 
last two graduating classes. 

Ex-officio: Director of Alumni Affairs, University of 
Toronto. 
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Article VI —(1) Annual meeting to be held before June 30th each 
year. The fiscal period shall extend from July 1st to 
June 30th. 

(2) Other meetings held at discretion of Executive Com- 
mittee or at the call of 25 members of the Associa- 
tion. 

(3) Quorum: Five members shall constitute a quorum 
for executive meetings and 15 members at general 
business meetings and the annual meeting. 

Article ViI—Amendments: This constitution may be amended by 
majority of all members present at the annual meeting 
or at any duly called meeting of the members of the 
Association. 

By-Laws 

Article I —Elections: 

(1) President to select 5 members from Association to 
Nominating Committee. 

(2) Nominating Committee to submit report one month 
previous to Annual Meeting. 

(3) No president to serve more than 2 consecutive years. 

Article II —Duties of Officers: 

(1) Shall be such as are generally exercised by such 
officers and such as may be assigned to them res- 
pectively by the executive committee from time to 
time. 

Article III —Duties of the Executive Committee: 

(1) The Executive Committee shall have power to fill any 
vacancies in its membership or in the membership of 
its sub-committees as may occur between annual 
elections. 

(2) The government of the Association and the direction 
of its activities shall be vested in the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(3) The Executive Committee may from time to time 
appoint such sub-officers to committees as in their 
judgment the interest of the Association may require 
and have power to assign duties to such appointees. 


H. M. CORBETT, President, Pharmacy Alumni Association. 


NEW PLANS FOR PHARMACY ON THE CAMPUS 


Plans for the move of the Faculty of Pharmacy to the campus of 
the University of Toronto have been marking time for the past few 
months. The delay has been occasioned by unexpectedly high costs of 
providing necessary laboratory services in the former Dental Building 
at College and Huron Streets. Other possibilities have been under 
investigation including a new building. These have reached the stage 
where a decision will soon be made. Full details should therefore be 
available for the March number of the Bulletin. 

F. N. H. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL ETHICS 


When the title “Pharmaceutical Ethics’ was suggested to me as 
the topic upon which I should talk, I was unsure of exactly what | 
should talk about. It is essential then to define the subject. Webster 
defines “ethics” as “moral principles, quality or practice” and accord- 
ingly then I feel our definition should mean the moral principles gov- 
erning the practice of pharmacy. Could the title then mean a code of 
professional conduct? 


It is interesting to note that each of the two large national phar- 
maceutical organizations, (the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association 
and the American Pharmaceutical Association), on the North Amer- 
ican continent has a “code of ethics”. One may wonder why the 
American organization has been included. We must be practical and 
realize that the practice of pharmacy, the publicity (good or bad) 
given pharmacy and the regulations affecting pharmacy in Canada 
can be materially affected by the events which occur in the United 
States. If we do not admit this then indeed we do have our eyes closed 
to facts. Beyond these two Codes of Ethics, we have in Ontario, a Code 
of Professional Conduct adopted by the Ontario College of Pharmacy. 
Interesting comparisons may be made also with the “Statement Upon 
Matters of Professional Conduct” issued by the Council of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain for the guidance of pharmacists and 
corporate bodies carrying on business under the Pharmacy Acts (of 
Great Britain). 


If we look first at the Code of Ethics of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, we can see that this code comprises four sections, 
namely, a statement of the obligations of pharmacy, the pharmacist 
and his relations to the public, the pharmacist in his relations to the 
other health professions and lastly the pharmacist and his relations 
to fellow pharmacists. The opening statement says “The practice of 
pharmacy requires knowledge, skill and integrity; therefore the 
state laws restrict the practice of pharmacy to persons with special 
training and qualifications and license to them privileges which are 
denied to others”. Is this not the basic premise upon which pharmacy 
was recognized as an independent profession by the King of the Two 
Sicilies, Frederick Hohenstaufen II in 1240 A.D. and upon which 
James I of England granted the Charter of the Apothecaries in 1617 
A.D. This is the reason for your birth-right and for your profession 
and it is one which you must zealously guard in your actions and 
conduct. 


It would be somewhat lengthy if we were to deal with the Codes 
of Ethics and Professional Conduct individually but it is noticeable 
that there are similar points of “guidance” made in all of them. A look 
at these would seem to be in order. Obviously these standards of pro- 
fessional conduct have been established for cases in which some phar- 
macists (the bad pharmacist always receives the most publicity) have 
either disregarded their professional responsibilities or have inter- 
preted them in an extremely loose manner. Some statements of pro- 
fessional conduct contain items which are not common to all but could, 
indeed, should be applied to the everyday practice of pharmacy. Pri- 
marily then, a good pharmacist is not one who simply practices based 
on a set of standards he feels he is required to maintain because of 
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regulations which apply, but rather is one who is prepared to practice 
based on a set of standards which are far beyond the regulatory 
aspects of pharmacy. 

Before we do examine these standards, we should define the pur- 
pose of such a set of standards. In the Ontario College of Pharmacy’s 
Code of Professional Conduct, the purpose of such a code is outlined 
very succinctly. 

Purpose of Code 


To protect the public from the very small minority of phar- 
macists who may engage in practices inimical to the public’s 
best interests or in any other way conduct themselves in an 
unprofessional manner. 


To defend pharmacists against ill-founded complaints and 
unjust accusations by members of the public, by physicians 
or other members of the related health professions or fellow 
pharmacists. 


To bring about an adjustment of differences or misunder- 
standings that might arise from any cause. 

To enlighten the public with reference to the professional 
duties and obligations of the pharmacists. 


In their relations with the public, one item that should be con- 
sidered is the one stating that the pharmacist should conform with all 
Federal, Provincial, and Municipal regulations. This does not neces- 
sarily mean those regulations of which the pharmacist wants to be 
aware. 

The pharmacist should dispense only the best quality chemicals 
or preparation. Remember an individual’s health may be at stake. 
This statement is an important one when one considers the recent bad 
press, usually flamboyantly portrayed by individuals who do not have 
all the facts. This high standard, is one that a pharmacist can maintain 
(his reputation may depend on it since the pharmacist is responsible 
for the quality of the drugs he dispenses). In the conduct of his profes- 
sion the pharmacist should maintain his pharmacy (note the omission 
of the word store—a generic term) in a neat, orderly fashion with ade- 
quate and accurate apparatus. This implies to my mind something 
that is all too often forgotten. The pharmacist must be prepared to 
compound unusual type combinations and supply information to phy- 
sicians which may not be readily available. We should remember that 
the training of the modern pharmacist is such that he has probably 
the best rounded programme in chemistry, pharmacology and in many 
cases therapeutics of any of the members of the health professions. 
While other members may be more specialized in certain fields, I do 
not feel that any other member of these professions has a back- 
ground as comprehensive as that of the pharmacist. 

In his advertisements, the pharmacist should use good taste and 
should not, under any condition, imply that any other pharmacist does 
not observe or adhere to the best pharmaceutical standards. Nor 
should he advertise qualifications he does not possess or services he 
cannot (legally) offer. Illustrations of these statements are: 

1. Only fresh chemicals used in compounding your prescriptions. 

2. Prescriptions compounded by graduates (sic) (licensed) phar- 

macists only. 
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We fill prescriptions from all over the world.—Nonsense, in 
the meaning of the word prescription. 

John H. Doe, Phm.B., Ph.C., etc. 

The pharmacist should not advertise the price of prescrip- 
tions. 


The relationship of the pharmacist with the physician, the 
dentist, the nurse and the public should be amicable but at the same 
time there should be no compulsion on the part of the pharmacist 
to feel that he should jeopardize his licence or ethics. No person, 
professional or lay, has the right to ask any pharmacist to violate his 
legal or moral responsibilities. Involved in this philosophy, are such 
facts as: 


1. The pharmacist should not purchase samples of pharma- 
ceuticals or chemicals. 


2. The pharmacist should not enter into any financial arrange- 
ment with any prescriber. 


3. The pharmacist should not be a party of “coded” prescrip- 
tions. 


4. The pharmacist should not attempt to diagnose or prescribe. 


5. The pharmacist should not substitute without the physician’s 
approval. 


6. The pharmacist should not advertise pregnancy diagnosis ser- 
vice to the public. Such service should be available only to medical 
practitioners. (I stress this strongly since someone may want to inter- 
pret this section rather loosely). 


7. The pharmacist should not supply drugs to persons not en- 
titled to purchase them for resale. 


8. The pharmacist should not look for loopholes in the regula- 
tions. I feel he is required to interpret the “intent of the law” as well 
as comply with the statement of the law. 


Miscellaneous considerations in the codes are many but some are 
worth considering here. 


1. The pharmacist should not deliberately underprice a prescrip- 
tion for the purpose of harming the reputation of another pharmacist. 

2. The appearance of the premises should reflect the professional 
character of pharmacy. It should be clear to the public that the 
practice of pharmacy is the main purpose of the establishment. Signs, 
notices, descriptions, wording on business stationery and related indica- 
tions, should be restrained in size, design and terms. 

3. In every pharmacy there should be a pharmacist in personal 
control of the pharmacy who will be regarded as primarily responsible 
for the observance of proper standards of conduct in connection with it. 

4. Employment as the sole pharmacist in any set of premises 
should not be offered to or accepted by a pharmacist when he is not 
able or required by his employer to perform the full duties of a phar- 
macist in charge of pharmacy. 


5. The dispensing of medicines should not be advertised. The 
offer of a reduced price, dividend, prize, gift or special service in rela- 
lation to dispensing services, is regarded as advertising. 
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6. ....no pharmacist should allow others to use his name, quali- 
fication, address or photograph, in connection with the distribution to 
the public of any medicine. 

7. Prescriptions should not be discussed with patients or others 
in such a manner as to impair confidence in the prescriber. 


8. A pharmacist should not recommend a particular medical 
practitioner unless specifically asked to do so. 

9. A drug or medicine likely to cause addiction or other form 
of abuse should not be supplied when there is reason to suppose that 
it is required for such purposes. 


What then is the purpose of a good set of pharmaceutical ethics 
and how may they be best achieved? One of the strongest points for 
the existence of the pharmacist today is the professional approach. 
In the years past, we have always thought of the “Art and Mystery 
of the Apothecary”. Today we have the art but have lost most of the 
mystery. The trend to open or semi-open dispensaries has achieved 
this. The respect of the public and our associates in the health fields 
can be maintained and increased if we do not become a bunch of sheep 
to wander blindly. The answer to our search is not to degrade our- 
selves to the levels that from time to time appear as festering sores. 
The healing process for these sores may be slow because we do not have 
miracle wonder drugs for them but the healing process can be com- 
plete if we isolate these areas and prevent the infection from spreading. 
Ethics are not something that can be brought into being by legislation, 
nor taught in any university course. We should realize this because this 
destroys the very concept of the word. It is true that strongly re- 
gulatory measures can upgrade, in some measure, standards for the per- 
formance of our profession but these measures alone are not enough. 
The inclusion, in a strong Pharmacy Act, of such clauses as minimum 
standards for pharmacies (equipment and dispensary space), shop 
licences, and a revised and up-dated interneship programme (where 
active preceptorship is involved) are only a few measures which can 
be made regulatory by legislation. But, beyond our legal standards 
we must search our own consciences and see what our set of pro- 
fessional ethics is to be. I do not profess to know what the complete 
answer is but do know that now, as never before, is the time to 
reappraise (honestly) ourselves, our needs, our methods. 


D. R. KENNEDY. 


VACATING PREMISES; REMOVAL OF DRUG SIGNS 


There is an increasing number of cases in which a pharmacy is 
discontinued as such and a variety store takes over the premises. In 
many instances the pharmacist takes out the stock and fixtures but 
leaves professional drug signs on the outside of the store. The variety 
store, of course, then enjoys the privilege of being thought a drug 
store by the neighbourhood. The leaving of signs also results in com- 
plaints to the College. 

Anyone who “aids, abets, ccounsels or procures the commission of 
an offence is guilty of the offence”. From this angle, the pharmacy 
owner who leaves professional signs on the premises which he has 
vacated could be charged with a breach of Section 30 of The Pharmacy 


Act. T. E. E. GREENFIELD, Inspector. 
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PHARMACY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, UNIVERSITY of TORONTO 
DINNER HONOURING GRADUATES OF 1910 


Saturday, October 15th, 1960 
A PRESCRIPTION FOR THE APOTHECARY 


To my remarks for tonight I have given the title — A Prescription 
for the Apothecary. The prescription is typically brief, but I do not 
propose to prescribe without at least a half-hearted diagnosis. The 
diagnosis will be given in an indirect and perhaps obscure fashion. 


This dinner tonight honours an interesting group of men — inter- 
esting in themselves and interesting in the place they occupy in the 
evolution of the Faculty of Pharmacy. If the figures provided in the 
appropriate annual report of the President of the University of To- 
ronto are accurate and my interpretation of them correct, thirty-five 
students of pharmacy wrote final examinations in 1910 and thirty- 
three passed the examinations successfully. Tonight, fifty years later, 
it has been possible to re-assemble a number of members of that class. 
If we were able to discover all the facts necessary, we could arrive at 
the total number of years of professional service that particular class 
has amassed. Using ten members as an arbitrary reference, the col- 
lective total in years of activity would be 500. This dramatic figure 
would be an incomplete figure, but it might be said to represent the 
individual and group optimum, perhaps the maximum years of ser- 
vice anyone of us could hope for, and in 1910, career, like life, expect- 
ancy was more modest than it is today. Our honoured guests deserve 
recognition as illustrative of an ideal of human achievement: a full 
professional life, the ideal which each of us might set himself. 


This arithmetical approach to marking a significant anniversary 
is one with which you will be familiar, at least those of you in retail 
drugs and unrelated subjects such as wedding anniversary and birth- 
day cards. It ignores all the distinctive human qualities of each 
individual, and the group characteristics of any groupings among the 
classmates which may have continued or occurred since graduation. 
These matters are the “stuff” of traditional reunions, but they are 
not in my possession. 


But if these representatives of the Class of 1910 are seen as 
venerable and distinguished members of the pharmacy tradition, they 
themselves will point to even earlier generations, because their degree 
— the Bachelor of Pharmacy — goes back to 1892, and the training 
of pharmacists for licensing purposes was discussed as early as 1867 — 
a date in Canadian history which is reasonably well known. 


The rest of the history of the Faculty of Pharmacy I shall leave 
for others to tell. I must assemble here the symptoms on which to 
base a diagnosis. 

Training in any of the professions puts the students under train- 
ing and the staff members teaching them into the university classifica- 
tion — professional school. The professional divisions of the univer- 
sity attempt two difficult tasks: first to prepare high school matricu- 
lants for highly technical vocations; and second, to provide the same 
individuals with some of the attributes of a liberal arts education. 
(In 1910 it may have been that only the first of these two goals was 
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sought.) Since either of them can be a full-time activity by itself, it 
is scarcely surprising that the two are seldom communicated with 
equal effectiveness to every university generation or even to all mem- 
bers of the same class. 

What are the essentials of these two objectives? They are mas- 
tery of a method and absorption of several attitudes, values or stand- 
ards, and these are embodied in the administrative unit whose students 
are subjects of such attention as rivalry and perhaps insufficiency can 
evoke, separately and collectively, in the students of the professional 
divisions of the university. Nevertheless, it is in the essential values 
of the Arts and Science subject disciplines that every university must 
rest its case, and all but the most obtuse professional school under- 
graduates know this. 


The curriculum of the present day Faculty of Pharmacy offers 
a preponderant emphasis on scientific” subjects, but it also provides 
an introduction to the humanities and social sciences. What residue, 
say fifty years from now, might reasonably be expected from the train- 
ing provided in such a curriculum? Someone has said that “education 
is what remains when one has forgotten all the facts ever learned?. 
The late Dean Harold Innis, School of Graduate Studies, referred to 
two interesting definitions of education he had encountered; one by 
Lord Elgin stated that “education is training one for nothing and 
preparing one for everything’, a second, attributed to C. G. Sampson, 
that “the purpose of education is not to prepare children for their 
occupations but to prepare them against their occupations”. In the 
absence of data with which to answer my question about the future, 
I leave these suggestive, perhaps provocative, criteria for consider- 
ation. 

If it is difficult to anticipate with assurance the results of an 
untried system of training, it is quite easy to look back at some of 
the residue from traditional university training. This, I think, is 
relevant to our diagnostic purpose. 

For science it is said that the methodology is effective in estab- 
lishing data with which to describe certain aspects of our environ- 
ment. To name only a few, the astronomer, the geologist, the botanist, 
the zoologist, the physiologist, the chemist, the physicist — all employ 
a method of hypothesis, experimentation, observation and judgment 
in their efforts to describe aspects of our universe. The method, used 
carefully, has been effective and has been communicated to genera- 
tion after generation of students. With this method and its results 
pharmacists are well acquainted. 

So far the method has been used with greater effect in the study 
of non-human than human subjects. However, humane studies pur- 
sued over the centuries with different procedures have produced their 
own interesting results. Man, using his mind, imagination, emotions, 
and sometimes his hands, has produced an impressive collection of 
books, paintings, sculpture, music and architecture. You can compile 
your own list of illustrations and then add to them the progress that 
has been made in the social sciences by anthropologists, historians, 
law students, sociologists, psychologists, political scientists and econo- 
mists. 

For the pharmacy graduate operating a typical drugstore today, 
it is difficult for a layman to decide where lies the greater dependence— 
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as between the physical and biological sciences on the one hand 
and the humanities and social sciences on the other. Scientific 
method may have little direct application in the routine of a drug 
store, a hospital laboratory, or even in many chores of a producer of 
pharmaceutical products, but keeping up with the appropriate scienti- 
fic journals surely must have a high priority for professionals in all 
these areas. The dramatic and widely publicized advances in know- 
ledge of new drugs and experimentation with their uses are both ex- 
citing and humbling. The gap in knowledge of drugs between what 
was taught only a few student generations ago and what is available 
today is said to be very impressive — even awe-inspiring. 


The pharmacists in the industry have a vested interest in the 
production and sale of new products; the corner drugstore pharmacist 
seems to have a dozen irons in the fire, and the hospital pharmacist 
has his problems. How do any of these university-trained people sus- 
tain the scientific values they were exposed to in undergraduate years? 
How could they? 


An even more difficult problem is the nourishment of the uni- 
versity implanted values deriving from the humanities and social 
sciences. These may have been insecurely rooted in the beginning and 
they may have been pushed about and trampled on in the midst of 
conflicting pressures and distractions. Who, one might ask, could sur- 
vive the promoting of soap and perfume, stationery and stamps, maga- 
zines and book, even soup and sodas, without debasement of intellectual 
values? As the inventories grow larger, the dispensaries seem to be- 
come smaller. One sometimes wonders whether business administra- 
tion isn’t more appropriate training than pharmacy. How, in the midst 


of such varied interests, does the pharmacist preserve the critical 
judgment, the detachment, the interest in public questions, the sup- 
port for good causes that are said to mark the educated man? 


Whether he can maintain these qualities under the pressures is 
relevant and important. Because, whether or not he has particular 
training or interests in community and public affairs, he is going to be 
appealed to for help in charitable campaigns, political campaigns, in 
questions as varied as fluoridation and town planning, in values in 
art, music and books; in short, anything that is topical. He can, of 
course, meet enquiries, serious or casual, with emphasis as heavy 
as his knowledge is light. And even if he begins this slippery slide 
to dogmatism aware of the hazards, he may soon lose his bearings, 
dazzled by the crown of authority his confident answers earn him, and 
end up a fallen, discredited idol at the foot of the hill. 


If, on the other hand, the professional man’s relations with the 
public are balanced by continuing relations with his peers and super- 
iors in disciplined knowledge, he will have kept carefully separate the 
areas of professional competence and amateur fallibility, but he will 
have strengthened both over the years. 


My prescription for the apothecary is becoming recognizable. 
Uninhibited by possession of too much information, I have reached 
the conclusion that the graduate pharmacist — I would generalize, the 
graduate of a professional school — needs the university or; at any 
rate, he needs university values throughout his professional career. 
That need has perceptibly increased in the years since 1910 with 
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advances in medical and pharmaceutical science, on the one hand, and 
growth in the complexity of urban industrial society on the other. 
Surely the combination of applied social science in the form of adver- 
tising in the service of applied science “wonder drugs” puts the phar- 
macist in the greatest possible need of trained critical judgment and 
the capacity for detachment. The need for these instruments of uni- 
versity education kept razor sharp over the years cannot require fur- 
ther elucidation. 


If this diagnosis has any validity, it remains to spell out the 
ingredients of the curative potion. What are they? In what propor- 
tions must they be mixed? What is the dosage? 


The answer is that one cannot prescribe en masse. This is an 
individual matter. But I suggest that given a reasonably effective 
undergraduate inoculation, each subject can himself administer the 
booster shots required after graduation. 


The first element in the mixture is volition. The subject must will 
to continue the intellectual training begun as an undergraduate. We 
must make time week by week, month by month, and year by year. 
For most of us this does not mean merely setting aside Monday even- 
ings fifty-two weeks a year. It means fighting off a dozen different de- 
mands for each Monday evening so that it is available for the pur- 
pose we have decided. And what is that purpose? It is element two 
of the prescription. It is nourishment. Good health requires good food. 
The two customary forms of intellectual nourishment are oral and 
written. If a well trained mind is available for instruction in the form 
of lectures, discussions or private conversations on a substantial body 
of knowledge systematically attacked, one can do no better; but such 
people with free time themselves are rare except in formally organized 
instruction classes such as those in University Extension Departments. 

The alternative to the oral tradition is the written — the book. 
But as I have seen the drugstore book collection, I must emphasize 
that I do not have quite that in mind. I refer to a carefully selected 
book or collection of books on a topic that has been chosen in advance, 
be it literature, political science, medical science, history, business or 
something else. Approach the bibliography with system and pace. 
Go to the texts with questions and come away with an evaluation of 
the adequacy of the answers each book provides. Write an occasional 
review or essay. This is difficult; it is also rewarding. 

A third element susceptible of individual application is exposure 
to cultural variety and excellence. This may mean judicious and 
rigorous handling of radio and television dials to secure what we want 
and not to be distracted by what we do not want. It may mean sub- 
scribing to symphony concerts or series of dramatic productions. 

One other matter is ddsage. For a young apothecary close to col- 
lege days, with many distractions, the treatment should be sustained 
and pretty substantial. For older pharmacists resuming late intellectual 
activities, the intake may need to be more moderate and for shorter 
intervals. Whatever method is employed, the instructions should be 
clearly marked on each bottle of intellectual medicine and followed 
with great care. 

I said earlier that this was an individual matter. There is a side 
of it that can be considered by groups and sustained with the motiva- 
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tion of a joint effort. That is the kind of professional refresher course 
or special university interest activities which impinge on the uni- 
verity, that graduate pharmacists want to engage in together. The 
projects which occur to me in this area are those under the jurisdiction 
of University Extension or University Alumni Affairs. 

My prescription for the apothecary is, then, repeatedly admin- 
istered injections of not necessarily pleasant intellectual vitamins 
along with occasional sugar-coated group inoculation clinics. 

My diagnosis has been that the pharmacy graduate needs the 
university. Let me close with a related proposition that is self-evident 
in the lesser significance only. The university needs the pharmacy 
graduate. It needs him for the financial backing that the prosperous 
graduate can and will give to the institutions he values. But even 
more, the University needs its graduates to represent and proclaim 
to their indivdual communities the values and significance of a uni- 
versity. Universities will continue to have to ask public as well as 
private sources for more than they ever have before. In such a situa- 
tion, support from university graduates of professional schools will 
mean much to non-university members of the community. But with 
or without financial implications, this interpretation needs to be done. 


In this context, too, my prescription for the apothecary may have 


its relevance. J. H. SWORD, 
Executive Assistant to the President 
of the University of Toronto. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Physical Pharmacy by A. N. Martin, 692 pages, $15.00, Lea & 
Febiger, 1960. 

The increasing importance of physical chemistry in the field of 
pharmacy has created a demand that textbooks be written that would 
strive to connect the mutually related aspects of the two aforemen- 
tioned sciences. In this book the author states that he has attempted to 
unite the theory and practice of the pharmaceutical sciences for the 
student. 

In the first half of the book the author has discussed the funda- 
mental theories and properties of matter; atomic structure, radio- 
activity, physical properties of drug molecules, with particular em- 
phasis on the properties related to solution; isotonicity, buffers, pH, 
colligative properties and electrolytes. In the second half of the text 
the author discusses some particularly important features of physical 
pharmacy namely; complexation, micromeritics, rheology, colloids, 
interfacial phenomena, and the decomposition and stability of drugs. 
Three further useful features of the books are: 

1. A list of references at the end of each chapter and a com- 
prehensive general bibliography at the end of the book. 

2. Many selections of an advanced nature are included where 
appropriate, and are set off from the main text. 

3. Considerable attention has been given to mathematics and 
calculus which is essential for a study of physical pharmacy. 

The reviewer feels that this text will make many important con- 
tributions to the field of physical pharmacy. 

J. G. NAIRN. 
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DO IT NOW! DO IT NOW! 


Following is an appeal to the Pharmacists of Ontario for more 
cooperation in the return of financial statements for the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association’s Annual Survey. 

Newspaper and radio publicity resulting from the Submission to 
the Select Committee on Drug Costs, Legislature of the Province of 
Ontario, on October 4, 1960, prepared and presented by Professor H. 
J. Fuller was largely favourable. What the newspapers did not reveal 
is that after presenting the brief, Professor Fuller was cross-examined 
for an hour, then brought back the next day for a gruelling three hour 
cross-examination with one ten minute break. One needs a lot of 
information in his head to do that and Professor Fuller got that in- 
formation from the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association’s Annual 
Survey which he edits. 

The number of Ontario pharmacists participating in the Annual 
Survey has been steadily declining from 182 or 43.5% of all replies in 
1955 to 165 or 32.3% of all replies in 1959. These figures represent 
between only eight and nine percent of all pharmacies in Ontario, the 
lowest percentage of returns from any province except Quebec. Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia replies run almost 20 percent of all 
pharmacies in those provinces. 

With only the above figures available, Professor Fuller made a fine 
effort in support of Pharmacy in Ontario. Let us give him much more 
complete figures with which to work when further presentations 
become necessary. 

The questionnaire for the 19th Annual Survey is already in your 
hands. Is there any good reason why Ontario cannot provide 1,000 
replies? With the appointment of a Royal Commission to study the 
Health Needs of Canadians, we the pharmacists of Canada will need 
all the authentic information it is humanly possible to gather. Fill out 
your questionnaire as soon as possible after you close the books at the 


end of your fiscal year. P. T. MOISLEY. 
FROM THE DESK OF THE FIELD EXTENSION OFFICER 


As we enter upon the activities of another year, we try to assess 
the problems which confront us. Some of these have always been with 
us. Others arise from time to time. Each year seems to bring new 
problems while the old ones may not have been completely solved. 


Recruitment 

We still need to attract bright young people to the profession of 
Pharmacy. During the past year we have made progress in this 
respect. The enrolment in first year almost reached expectations. 
Since that time requests for’ information have been coming in steadily. 
Pharmacists have promoted “Careers in Pharmacy” in many high 
schools and our recruitment film has been shown frequently. 

In November principals and Vocational Guidance teachers of 
Ottawa High Schools were guests of the Ottawa pharmacists at din- 
ner; students came in later to view our film with commentary by 
Dean Hughes. Ottawa, a city of 250,000 people, did not send a single 
student to the Faculty of Pharmacy this past year. In fact, none of 
the Eastern Counties did and from all of Ontario east of Toronto, only 
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a very few were enrolled. Progress has been made in some centres 
such as Brockville, Cornwall and Peterborough. Our main recruitment 
efforts will be made in this area during the next six months. 


In October a “Careers Exposition” was held in Galt. The South 
Waterloo pharmacists cooperated with the Ontario College of Phar- 
macy in sponsoring a booth and during the three days 4000 students 
visited the displays. 


The Committee on Awards of the Council of the Faculty of Phar- 
macy met on December 2nd and made the following awards in con- 
nection with admission bursaries: 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Toronto Pharmacists Admission Bursary— 
Mr. B. A. Dinel, Miss J. C. Moore. 


At a later meeting the following bursaries were awarded: Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to Toronto Pharmacists Bursary—Miss E. A. Beneteau, 
Miss A. M. Drimmie, Miss S. E. Windsor. 


United Casualty Agencies Bursary—Mr. S. Price, Miss E. M. T. 
Roig. 


Rho Pi Phi Admission Bursary—Miss R. Prest. 


Canadian Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy Admis- 
sion Bursary—Mr. A. L. Z. Mandel, Mr. D. R. Moore. 


Seminars 


During the fall One-Day Seminars were held in St. Thomas and 
St. Catharines. In each city good programmes were supplied and the 
local associations made excellent arrangements. It is unfortunate that 
more pharmacists do not avail themselves of these opportunities for 
continuing education. The need for providing some form of extension 
courses is obvious but the expenditure of money, and time which 
the Faculty members can ill afford, must be justified by the number 
of Pharmacists reached. Some changes may be necessary. This is not 
a problem confined to Ontario. In some of the United States it has 
been thought necessary to seek government aid for continuing phar- 
maceutical education. 


Minimum Standards 
What is a pharmacy? The Pharmacy Act defines it thus: 
“Section 1(g) “Pharmacy” means a shop operated for the purpose 
of 
(i) selling by retail poisons or drugs, or 
(ii) compounding and dispensing prescriptions of legally 
qualified medical practitioners, dentists and veterinary 
surgeons.” 
There is no definition of a shop in The Pharmacy Act but the 
Ontario Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act defines it in part thus: 


Part II 


Section 883—(b) “Shop” means a building or portion of a build- 
ing, booth, stall, or place where goods are 
exposed or offered for sale by retail ....” 
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Obviously a better definition of shop is required for the the pur- 
poses of The Pharmacy Act and the Education Committee of the 
Council of the Ontario College of Pharmacy has prepared a set of 
minimum standards in order to define better the term “pharmacy”. 
These standards will include physical state (area, size of ® counter, 
etc.), equipment, library, etc. Such a shop may be licensed or regis- 
tered as a pharmacy. 


Interneship 


Your Education Committee is recommending also a change in the 
practical training programme before registration of the individual as 
a member of the College. 


The proposals include: 
Certified Preceptors in training pharmacies; 
Qualifications for Preceptors ; 
Course of Study for Trainees ; 
Evidence of progress during training; 
Possibly an examination for licensing. 
There will be an obligation on the part of the Preceptor to teach 
and the trainee to learn, no longer merely to put in the required time. 


These are just a few of the projects being undertaken. We hope 
to keep you better informed as to what the Council and Committees 
of the Ontario College of Pharmacy are doing. To facilitate com- 
munication, it would be appreciated if the secretaries of all local 
associations would supply this office with a list of names and addresses 
of their officers for the current year. 


G. W. FAIRLEY. 


FORGERIES 

Who are the people who forge ®’s for Nembutal, Methedrine, 
Dexamyl, Equainil, etc.? 

There is no certain way to determine from his physical appearance 
whether a person is using an abnormal amount of these drugs. 

The surest way to detect a forgery is by an examination of the 8. 
There is always some unique variation that arouses suspicion in the 
mind of the pharmacists. 

Once suspicion is aroused, the next step is to check with the 
prescribing physician by telephone. You will find that no physician 
appreciates having his name forged and you can be sure of his coopera- 
tion. 

Look for forgeries that have been traced by means of carbon 
paper on stolen B blanks. You can easily see the carbon below the ink 
or ball point. 

Look for misspellings of generic or trade names. 

Look for increased quantities. For example, xii is raised to xxiv. 

Question the patient’s address if it is an unusual distance from 
your pharmacy and the physician’s office. 

If the date of the ® is not recent, check with the doctor. 
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What to do in a suspected case of “uttering a forgery”: 


1. Check with the doctor by telephone. 

2. Call the police (local) and delay the suspect on some pretext 
until their arrival. 

3. If the suspect leaves your pharmacy, have your messenger 
or a clerk follow at a discreet distance to see where the suspect goes 
and to get the licence number if he has a car. 


4. Turn the forgery over to the police after marking your initials 
and the date on the back. 

5. Write down a description of the suspect. Have one of your 
lady clerks take a close look at him. The ladies are most observant in 
these cases. 

6. Call the College Inspector. He may have knowledge of other 
forgeries by the same person in another locality. 


T. E. E. GREENFIELD, Inspector. 
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PHARMACY 


A PROFESSION — A CAREER 





A CORDIAL INVITATION TO ATTEND 


Pharmacy Open House 


presented by 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY FACULTY 
OF PHARMACY - UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


MONDAY, MARCH 13th, 1961 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14th, 1961 
4.00 - 6.00 p.m. and 7.00 - 10.00 p.m. 


in the 


Pharmacy Building, 44-46 Gerrard St. E., Toronto 


You Will See 


THE MODERN DISPENSING LABORATORY 
THE INSTRUMENTATION LABORATORY 
THE MANUFACTURING LABORATORY 
DISPLAYS AND EXPERIMENTS BY STUDENTS 
THE FACULTY LIBRARY 


You Will Meet 


THE FACULTY STAFF 
® THE GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
e@ YOUR OLD ACQUAINTANCES 


The Undergraduate Society would especially appreciate your co-operation 
in bringing along any high school students from your community who 
may be interested in Pharmacy as a career. 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED 





THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 


In the modern concept of sharing 
with the less fortunate in the world, 
our international social responsibili- 
ties loom tremendous. 


In Pfizer research laboratories, pro- 
grams are continuously underway to 
find new and better ways to prevent 
and cure disease. We are ever aware 
of our responsibility to humanity, and 
proud of our past contributions and 
suaere smanacet 


’s well-hei ing 


Cie om PFIZER CANADA 








